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BOOK V. 
CHAPTER IV. ARE YOU FRIEND OR FOE? 


H TuHAtTevening and the ensuing night had 
| been passed by Adrian Lyle in tortures of 
indecision as to what was best to be done 
for Gretchen. Full well he knew that in 
her situation the friendship and assistance 
of any man would be liable to misconstruc- 
i tion. Bari’s insults had hit home, and, 
even in the darkness of the night, a hot 
} flush rose to his cheek as he thought of it. 
No doubt she was right when she said 
} she mist go back to Dornbach ; but when 
he thought of that cold and unlovely home ; 
those rigid faces ; that mass of bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness to which she must ap- 
peal; his heart sank within him, and the 
ordeal seemed too terrible a one for her to 
undergo. 

Racked with pain, doubt, and misgiv- 
ing, he never closed his eyes all through 
that dreadful night. With the first gleam 
of day he was up and out on the road to 
the cottage, longing, yet dreading, to behold 
the poor suffering girl, How had she 
passed those hours? What comfort or hope 
had come to her in the dark night-watches ? 

He thought of his own prayers on her 
behalf ; of all the fervour and passion of 
his soul poured out before Heaven ; of the 

bleeding agony of heart which he had carried 

to that altar of his faith; and then, sharp and 
cruel as the poison of doubt, there came to 

} him the memory of a ‘mocking voice, saying 
in its clear, cold music: 

“That Power you call Divine is a very 
far-off and unapproachable thing. It rules 
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the world by laws which are not to be 
altered or controlled, and it seems the 
height of folly and presumption to suppose }; 
that any human prayer or human sorrow { 
can effect an alteration that would be 
looked upon as individual benefit.” 

Was she right? Were faith and prayer 
alike useless, and were the laws of God so 
fixed and immutable that the sins of the 
guilty must fall upon the heads of the in- } 
nocent ? 

He looked back upon the past—upon 
those first days of his meeting Kenyon and 
Gretchen, and the doubts which had then } 
arisen, Why had he not spoken more 
emphatically ? Why had he not warned 
Gretchen then, and left it to her to make | 
her betrayer keep his promise? Kenyon 
had loved her then, and loved her well 


enough to yield to entreaties which now |}: 


had lost their charm. iz 

He had simply wearied of her; perhaps | 
conscience had been capable of stinging him } 
with self-reproach in her presence, and so | 
he had seized eagerly upon that excuse of 
going abroad, and had trusted to time to } 
soften the blow whose fall he must have | 
determined even then. The guilt and 
misery of this sad history grew more and 
more distinct to Adrian Lyle’s mind ; its 
every detail and incident were clearly 
illumined by that light which past doubts 
shed upon present knowledge, 

Yet the intense pity he felt for Gret- 
chen and Gretchen’s sufferings, dwarfed 
every other feeling. That pity gave him 
strength in this hour of his own weakness ; 
strength to comfort and befriend her at 
any cost to himself; strength for self- 
mastery as he drew nearer and nearer to 
her dwelling and knew that he must once }} 
again face her in her misery, and sustain {% 
her in her helplessness, . 
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He found himself at the gate of the 
cottage while still these thoughts were in 
his mind, and his soul was struggling to 


lift itself in brief petition for help in this 


hour of weakness and of need. 

Then he lifted the latch and entered the 
garden; 

The cottage was all dark and silent, and 
he scarcely dared knock for admission. 
Perhaps she might be asleep. Yet even 
as the hope crossed his mind, the door 
was suddenly flung back, and he found 
himself confronted by a stranger. 

The apparition was so unexpected that 
he drew back a step, unable to frame any 
enquiry. A stately figure ; a proud, calm 
face ; eyes that seemed to leap into sudden 
life and hold his own, and yet, while so 
holding them, recall a swift and breathless 
memory. This was what he saw as his 
stammering lips at last broke their chain of 
silence and faltered out the name which 
was in itself a mockery. 

The f»ce before him grew paler than 
before ; but all the suppressed passion and 
fear of the proud heart spoke out in the 
beautiful eyes, and in the broken whisper 
of the quivering lips. ‘She is not here. 
She has fled away in the night. Are you 
a friend? Have you brought any news ?” 

She was close to him, trembling with 
eagerness and almost it seemed with terror ; 
close to him, and again that swift strange 
thought flashed through his brain, and left 
him startled and confused. 

*T am a friend—yes——” he said, 
looking, wondering at that agitated face. 
* Sarely you cannot mean she is not here. 
Where could she go? She knows no one.” 

The woman drew back a step. ‘Come 
into the house,” she said briefly, and 
Adrian Lyle followed her. 

The beating of his heart was so swift and 
violent, that it was almost pain. Involun- 
tarily he laid his hand upon it and so stood 
there in the grey dull light, waiting to 
hear what was to follow. 

‘You are her friend,” went on the voice 
hurriedly and brokenly. ‘Thank Heaven 
she had one. Can you give me any clue as 
to where she has gone? I—I am her only 
relative now. I learnt she was here. I 
came over from Vienna last night. I was 
prepared to take her home—to her old 
childish home once more. I told her 
so. This morning, she was not in the 
house.” 

“Not in the house!” faltered Adrian 
Lyle. “Are you sure—are you quite 
sure? It was but yesterday she told me 





that she was going back to you—to her old 
home at Dornbach, and you were sure to 
receive her. Why should she have gone 
away 7” 

The proud cold, face grew strangely 
agitated. ‘‘I—lI fear we were too severe,” 
she faltered. 

“* We——1!” echoed Adrian Lyle, looking 
round doubtfully. 

“T, and the Sister of the Convent at 
Dornbach. She wished to receive the 
child back as of old had been determined.” 

‘And she would not go?” questioned 
Adrian Lyle eagerly. 

“No; she said so last night. But she 
was ill, fevered, and distraught, and 
scarce knew of what she spoke. I left her 
calmly asleep. Half-an-hour ago I went to 
her room: she was not there ; her cloak 
and hat were gone ; everything was in dis- 
order, as if she had prepared for flight. 
That is all I know.” 

‘‘ And the Sister, where is she ?” 

“In her room, asleep. She does not 
know yet.” 

Adrian Lyle felt sick with sudden horror, 
Fevered, distraught, knowing her own 
disgrace, seeing her last hope of love and 
shelter failing, what desperate deed might 
the girl not have committed ¢ 

The foreboding of evil was too strong to 
be resisted. White and shaking, he leant 
against the table for support, and vainly 
tried to frame some rational excuse for this 
unaccountable action. ‘“ May I see her 
room?” he faltered at last. Without a 
word, his companion rose and led the way. 

His eyes seemed to take in everything. 
The bed where she had slept; the open 
press ; the little slippers thrown carelessly 
beside a chair; the window from which, on 
that memorable June night, she had leaned 
to speak to him. 

‘Yes, she must have gone away,” he 
said slowly ; and his voice sounded strange 
to himself, and there was that in his face 
which called Anna von Waldstein’s atten- 
tion to it, and held it fixed and wondering 
for many moments. 

During those moments Adrian Lyle was 
living over again every detail of his love 
for Gretchen—its folly, its impossibility, 
its despair. What his face betrayed, he 
never imagined ; but the eyes that watched 
it grew strangely soft, and the calm voice 
shook as she said: ‘ You cared for her, 
too. Did you know her story?” 

T learnt it,” he said, “ but yesterday.” 

* And she—she was right in what she 
said,” exclaimed Anna von Waldstein 
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prokenly, “that man deceived her all this 
time.” 

“He deceived me also,” said Adrian 
Lyle. ‘He swore that she was his wife,” 

“Then... . it was not her faulst-——’ 

“Her fault!” he cried passionately ; 
“you, to ask that! You, who know all 
the purity and innocence of that lovely 
nature! You, to whose cruelty and cold- 
ness she owes her present sufferings! You, 
who would have condemned her to that 
death in life which only a bigoted faith 
calls holy —her fault !” 

His voice broke—his self-command had 
all forsaken him. The catastrophe that 
had now happened was the one thing he 
had not expected, and was utterly unpre- 
pared for. These harsh and_ bigoted 
guardians had terrified the poor distraught 
girl into an act, whose result he dared not 
|| contemplate. He could not reason calmly 
any longer. The restraint, which he had put 
upon himself for her sake, was but a feeble 
reed against the torrent of passionate 
dread and longing and despair which now 
swept over his heart. 

He turned away from the little chamber ; 
it was filled with haunting voices, and 
memories more terrible still. 

At the door a figure barred his progress 

. the figure of the Sister whose 

description he had heard long ago from 
i Gretchen’s laughing lips. 
i} That sight—those stern, forbidding 
features, and passionless cruel eyes — 
seemed to set the seal of certainty upon 
| his suspicions, 

For a moment he paused and looked 
back at the questioning face, and from that 
to the bowed and shuddering figure which 
cowered in dumb agony on the chair which 
| had once held Gretchen’s form. 

“You have done your Christian work 
very effectually,” he said. ‘ Think well of 
what your answer will be, when the God 
whom you profess to serve demands at your 
hands the young and suffering soul you 
i| have this day sent out to its destruction !” 

Then he passed from the room and from 
the house, scarca knowing what he did, or 
i| Whither he went. 


| Left alone the two women looked at 
| each other. The one face amazed and in- 

dignant; the other shaken from all its 
proud calm and composure, agonised, hu- 
miliated, despairing, as one who looks on 
a lost hope. . 

“We were too hard on her,” she cried 
brokenly—* too hard. She was so young.” 





“What has happened?” cried the 
Sister. ‘Who was that man? He looked 
like an English priest. What does he 
know of Gretchen ?” 

‘‘He was her friend,” answered that 
broken voice. ‘Bat she has fled even 
from him,” 

“Filed?” faltered the Sister. 
mean that she is not here ?” 

“ No,” 

“Bat where has she gone? Why should 
she have fled from us ?” 

The proud face raised itself and looked 
back at its questioner. ‘Why? Can you 
not guess? What did we offer her that 
should in any way tempt her to such 
a home? .... such a home! Oh, 
Heaven!” she murmured, falling on her 
knees and hiding her fa:e in her shud- 
dering hands, “ why did I not let my heart 
speak as it would? .... I might have 
saved her. I might have held her 
safe in my empty arms this hour!” 

‘Your heart!” dropped in cold scorn 
from the frigid lips of the Sister. ‘ Do 
you forget its secret?....its vows.... 
its penance self-entailed from the hour its 
guilt was known?” 

“No!” she cried amidst her broken 
sobs, ‘I have never been allowed to for- 
get them for one moment of my miserable 
life.” 

‘Tt is your penance.” 

‘A penance more bitter than death, 
more cruel than human injustice.” 

“Your sin was great .... so need 
be your atonement. This girl .... 
brought forth in shame, the child of 
sin. ... has but obeyed her natural 
instincts. You at least have done your 
duty .... that should ease your heart 
and satisfy your conscience. Vile, wilful, 
contumacious, she has chosen her own 
path. Let her go. From this hour the 
Church she has wantonly forsaken closes 
its doors upon her. We have done all we 
could do, Again I say, ‘Let her go!’” 

There was a moment's silence, Then— 
calm, resolute, with the intensity of a fixed 
resolve, beautiful with the softness of 
human love, that at last had found power 
to overthrow the cruelty and oppression of 
long restraint—that white, proud face of 
Anna von Waldstein raised itself and looked 
back at the woman who had been to her 
the representative of conscienceand Heaven 
for long and bitter years, 

What it was that had come to her in this 
moment; that gave her so strange a strength, 
so calm a resolution ; she neither knew nor 
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stayed to question. It was there, within 
her, flashing the light of truth on long 
darkness ; breaking with its new and vivid 
force the chains of long bondage, 

‘“‘T have listened to you,” she said tran- 
guilly. ‘You say that through you the 
Church you obey so blindly has spoken. 
It is for you then to attend to its behests, 
But another voice speaks to me—the one 
voice to which I have been condemned to 
turn deaf ears for so long and weary a 
time. It is the voice of human life. I 
will seek this poor child through the length 
and breadth of the world, but I will find 
her and comfoit her, and tell her that 
one heart loves her despite sin, and folly, 
and weakness. Together we will live our 
lives as we have never been permitted 
to live them yet; together we have 
suffered, together shall love and pity 
bind our broken hearts. What comfort 
has your cold creed ever given me? 
What did it do for her? Only turned her 
yearning heart to the deceitful promises of 
human love; only leaves her now outcast, 
helpless, and betrayed! If she has fled, 
ours were the hands which drove her forth ; 
if she has sought the last refuge that the 
desolate and broken-hearted seek, then 
on our heads is the guilt of human blood, 
and Heaven will seek her life at our 
hands,” 

As the passionate words rang out the 
Sister grew white and rigid with mingled 
terror and wrath. 

“ This is blasphemous,” she faltered. “I 
must not listen to such words. The Spirit 
of Evil must surely have entered into your 
soul before you could speak thus of holy 
things.” 

“ I care not,” answered Anna von Wald- 
stein vehemently. ‘I have borne ; I have 
struggled ; I have suffered. Ican do so no 
more. Go your way; let me go mine. 
The worst is over. I have naught to fear 
and little to hope. I cannot suffer more 
than I have suffered, and I can bear no 
more than what I have borne.” 

“ You may have to bear more, O rash 
and headstrong fool,” hissed the fierce, low 
voice of the amazed and wrathful Sister. 
“T have your secret—do you forget ?” 

There was no fear in the proud eyes, 
only defiance — haughty, fierce, stormy 
with the passion of a heart too long con- 
trolled, and yet uncrushed and undisci- 
plined still, taking vengeance at last for 
years of silence and repression. 

“ You — have—my—recret,” she said 
slowly and distinctly, ‘ What necd to tell 





me that? I do not fear its betrayal any 
longer. You may use it as you please.” 

Sister Maria drew back, pale with anger 
and amazement. Was this weapon to be 
powerless now? What had come to the 
woman whose law she had been, whose 
conscience she had scourged ? 

“T will take you at your word,” she 
said vindictively. ‘To-morrow I shall be 
at Dornbach. The good people there will 
be glad to know at last the true history of 
the proud and virtuous Anna von Wald- 
stein.” 

Then the door closed. Anna von Wald- 
stein stood there erect and disdainful; 
listening to the echo of retreating steps ; 
feeling as if the whole fabric of her life 
were falling in ruins around her. 

A strange look came into her eyes, 
Was it fear or defiance? It might have 
been both, though the proud heart beat 
so steadily, though the calm face neither 
paled, nor flushed with emotion. 


Slowly she dropped on her knees once |! 


more, her clasped hands raised to Heaven, 


The uplifted eyes grew dim with blind- || 
ing tears; the quivering lips were rent with || 


agonised sighs ; the proud breast throbbed 
with sobs that nothing could control or 
restrain. Never in all the hours of agony 
through which she had passed, had Anna 


von Waldstein touched the supreme point || 
of agony ard despair as she touched it |} 


now, 


Yet the iron force of will and self- |; 
control came to her aid even in this terrible || 


hour. The storm died away, the tears 


ceased to flow, the passionate sobs no 
White, || 


longer racked the tortured breast. 
calm, resolute, she rose at Jast and faced 
the duty upon which she had resolved. 
With her own hands she arranged the 
disordered rcom, smoothing the bed, re- 
placing the articles of clothing thrown so 
carelessly about. 


went downstairs and called the old serv- 
ing woman to her. 

“Your mistress has gone away for a 
time,” she said quietly. 
ing back again with me, You will take 
caie of the house and keep it as it is, ready 
for herat any time. Do you understand?” 

“Ay, I understand,” grumbled the old 
woman. “Strange enough goings on 
there be here, that I’m fain to say. But I 
know my duty, and I’ll do it when I'm bid 
—have no fear of that, mistress.” 

“That is well,” was the answer; and 
Anna von Waldstein turned away, and 














Then she closed the |} 
press and locked it ; drew down the blind ;. | 





But she is com- || 
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took her cloak and bonnet from the stand 
in the hall and put them on mechanically. 

She stood for # moment or two on the 
threshold lost in thought. 

A strange light and radiance were on her 
face as she lifted it to the cold grey sky. 
Her lips moved, and one breathless, voice- 
less prayer went up to Heaven which surely 
might have won response. 

Then she went forth, resolute and calm, 
on the first stage of that journey she had 
set herself, neither hastening nor faltering, 
unknowing its end, yet determined in 
its purpose. A lonely figure in a sad, 
cold world, indifferent to all save indi- 
vidual concerns, 

A lonely figure, holding a dread beyond 
all words in its beating heart ; a yearning 
dumb and tearless, yet full of pathos, 
in the mournful eyes in which all pride was 
quenched. 

A figure which through the long, dark, 
stormy day, pursued its quest with patient 
and untiring zeal, yet all without result ; 
a figure which stood trembling and solitary 
still, in the glow of the stormy sunset, gaz- 
ing with terrified eyes at the sluggish waters 
of the river, creeping away between the 
low, flat lines of shore. 

What secret did it whisper as the dusk 
crept on apace, and the mysterious current 
flowed silently by into the mist and gloom 
of the falling night ? What voice, stealthy 
as its own murmur, floated to the ear of 
the lonely watcher, to deepen her despair, 
to weight anew with agonised remorse the 
once proud heart ? 

What memories rose like winged shapes, 
and crowded thick and fast about that 
quiet bank, peopling it with mysterious 
shadows, impalpable, voiceless, yet clear 
and terrible to the watcher, who gazed 
down, always down, where the murky 
waters flowed ? 

Shapes of childhood, tender and appeal- 
ing; @ little figure flittiag to and fro 
amidst grim and desolate rooms ; a laugh 
like music ; the fragment of a song ; eyes 
closed in the innocence of a child’s slumbers, 
Then they changed, those strange shadows, 
and a girl’s appealing face looked back from 
them ; a young life martyred and condemned 
found voice of reproach, and sighed to the 
desolate air: ‘‘ No one loves me, or desires 
me.” , .. . Oh, torecall those yeara! Oh, 
to hold the childish head to her bosom, 
and pour out love unchecked and uncon- 
strained to the desolate young heart ! 

Bat Fate, relentless as Doom, pointed 
with iron finger onwards to the Future, re- 





gardless of remorse that came too late for 
atonement, 


So the sun went down on the darkness of 
that miserable day, shedding no light on 
the mystery and darkness of Gretchen's 
fate. 





VIOLINS AND THEIR MAKERS, 


——— 


Ir is a far cry from the smoky hut 
beneath whose shelter our woad stained 
ancestors chipped their flints and moulded 
their rude pottery, to the well-appointed 
and zsthetic habitation of the Victorian 
era. But Rome was not built in a day, 
neither were the manifold comforts and 
conveniences of domestic architecture—the 
fireplaces, chimneys, and glazed windows— 
of other than gradual and successive intro- 
duction; and so also was it with the 
“King of instruments,” the violin, which, 
without investigating its remoter ancestry, 
has been gradually evolved and developed 
from the ‘ jocund rebec ” of L’Allegro, the 
primitive stringed instrument of medieval 
Europe. “To perfect that wonder of 
travel, the locomotive,” says Mr. Gladstone, 
‘“‘ has perhaps not required the expenditure 
of more mental strength and application, 
than to perfect that wonder of music—the 
violin.” In shape somewhat resembling 
half a pear, and so popular with the 
peasantry that it was rasped at every 
Tustic revel, the rebec had usually three 
strings of gut supported on a bridge and 
played with a bow: such an instrument 
was employed by Henry the Eighth in 
his State band. A modification of the 
rebec was the crowth, which appears to 
have continued in use in Wales until com- 
paratively recent times; a box-shaped in- 
strument, in form an oblong square, consist- 
ing of a back and face connected by low 
ribs or sides. From the crowth and from the 
rotta, akind of guitar without bridge or bow, 
were derived the viols, which, towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, were made 
in great profusion at Venice, Bologna, and 
Mantua. Thus, there was the Viol da 
Braccio, resting on the knee; the Viol 
d’Amour, with strings of wire passing 
through the bridge and tuned in unison 
with those passing over it ; and the Viol da 
Gamba, which derived its name from being 
held between the legs. Next, by degrees, the 
shape of the tubby, feeble-toned viol also 
underwent conversion : the flat, guitar-like 
front became rounded into a gentle arc; 
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the side curves received corners, the better 
to resist the strain of the bridge ; the sound- 
holes, from being semicircular, assumed the 
shape of f; the handle became narrow and 
rounded ; the finger-board extended over 
the front and was raised ; the guitar frets, 
marking at intervals along the neck the 
length of string required to produce a 
given note, were abolished ; and the violin 
finger-board was created. 

Brescia was the cradle of Italian violin 
making, and it was there, in the workshop 
of Gaspar di Salo (1560—1610) who was 
born in the little town of that name on the 
Lake of Garda, and was the first to develope 
what was before but a rude craft into an 
art, that the violin with four strings, corre- 
sponding to the fourfold classification of 
voices, was originally made. His instru- 
ments are now rarely to be met with ; but 
at a conversazione of the London Musical 
Society in St. James’s Hall in 1862, the 
famous Gaspar di Salo, known as the 
“Treasury Violin” of Innspruck, with the 
scroll carved by Benvenuto Cellini, was 
exhibited by Ole Bull. After the assault 
of the city by the French in 1809, the 
Museum was looted, and the violin carried 
off to Vienna, where it was sold for a mere 
trifle by a soldier to the Councillor Rhe- 
hazek, who bequeathed it to the Norwe- 
gian musician in 1842. 

Whether Andreus Amati, founder of the 
Cremona school, was a pupil of the Brescia 
makers or not, from Brescia came the 
masters who established at Cremona the 
manufactory wherein the art of violin 
making was brought to highest perfection 
‘by Stradivari and Guarneri. Bat of all 
the Amatis, Nicolas (born 1596), the 
grandson of Andreus, was the greatest ; and 
in his workshop, between the years 1667 
and 1679, it is probable that Antonius 
Stradiuarius, the foremost name that has 
been associated with the lutist’s art, applied 
himself with loving industry. So recently 
as 1786, a descendant of the Amatis 
engaged himself as a workman at Orleans, 
and his violins were much admired; but 
he resigned his place rather than divulge 
the secret of his varnish, nor was it ever 
known what afterwards became of him. 

It was essentially a creative age when the 
violin-making craft thus leaped swiftly 
and surely to perfection. The long list of 
honoured names connected with Art in 
Italy during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, is indeed a mighty 
roll-call, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Titian, and Tintoretto were at work upon 





their great canvases; Maestro Giorgio 
was intent upon the production of his in- 
imitable Majolica; Venetians, with unre- 
corded names, were blowing glass of won- 
drous form and beauty : Corelli was com. 
posing gigues and sarabandes; Tartini 
dreaming his “Trille del Diavolo”: and 
Viotti, originator of the school of modern 
violin playing, was beginning to write 
his concertos. Thus closely did the per- 
fection of the violin maker’s art follow on 
the rise of music in Italy, and upon the era 
of the masterpieces of Itulian painting. 

Let us glance for a moment at some of 
the great masters of the Cremona school. 
Between the days of Gaspar di Salo and 
those of Antonius Stradivarius (born at 
Cremona about 1650) an entire century 
passed away, during which the main out- 
lines of the violin had, by degrees, become 
determined, and the tone, though still 
remaining dull and mufficd, had also cor- 
respondingly improved. Of Stradivari 
little enough is certainly known, save that 
for half a century he carried on his business 
at the house now No. 1, Piazzs Roma, 
where, at the age of eighty-seven or eighty- 
eight, in December, 1737, he passed away, 
and his remains were laid to rest in the 


adjacent Church of S. Domenico, whence 
they have since been removed to the 
cemetery of Cremona. Ceaselessly did he 
toil from youth to age, for the perfec- 
tion of the instrument he loved. The 
world to him, it has been said, was one 


vast workshop. The fair forests which 
shaded the western slopes of the Swiss 
mountains possessed no beauty in his 
eyes save that they grew maple for the 
backs of violins, What though Cremona 
were in the dog days but little better than 
an oven, was not the heat good to dry 
the wood for violins? The fruit of the 
vine rejoiced the heart of man; but was 
not the spirit, which mixed the varnish for 
the wood of violins, its most precious in- 
gredient? Oxen were strong to Jabour, 
and the horse was prepared against the 
day of battle; but was it not their chief 
glory to furnish strings for violins, and 
hairs for the bow, and glue? 

Twenty years he laboured, when medi- 
tation and experiment at length bore their 
fruit, and with his fiftieth year hand and 
eye attained supreme strength and freedom, 
so that his handiwork became a thing of 
beauty and almost a joy for ever. Every 
violin bridge in the world stands forth a 
monument to the great artist who so fixed 
its shape and details that neither may be 
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changed without injury to the tone of the 
instrument. No hand was as cunning as his 
to insert so deftly the thread-like pieces of 
purfling—two of ebony, the centre one of 
sycamore—which served to border the edge 
of his violins. 

Here were no whited sepulchres with 
dead men’s bones within. A good violin 
resembles a good watch, in that its works 
must be of perfect materials and accurately 
fitted together ; and the great master’s 
work is no less exact within than without. 
Here are no uneven blocks, no lumps of 
glue, no scratches, nor the shadow of rough- 
ness, the framework and lining being made 
of willow from the banks of the Po. 
Varnish within there is none; but the ex- 
terior is coated with composition resem- 
bling a sheet of transparent agate, the secret 
of whose manufacture is lost to the world as 
completely asthat of theglorious ruby lustre 
of Giorgio, or the blue socoveted by connois- 
seursof china, Anxious days and nights have 
been devoted to searching for this hidden 
treasure, but despair has finally succeeded 
to energetic enquiry, and the varnish of 
Cremona is surrendered as one of the lost 
arts. 

The life of Stradivari was peaceful as his 
calling. The year 1702, when Cremona 
was captured by Marshal Villeroy and re- 
taken by Prince Eugéne, may have caused 
him a measure of disquiet ; but after that 
there was for Italy a long era of tran- 
quillity, in which the old age of the artist 
glided calmly away. 

Pulledro, not so long ago first violin in 
the royal orchestra at Turin, used to say 
that his master, Pugnani, born only ten 
years before Stradivari’s death, could re- 
member him and often spoke of him. He 
was, he said, tall and thin, with a bald 
head fringed with silvery hair, covered 
with acap of white wool in the winter and 
of cotton in the summer. Over his clothes 
he wore an apron of white leather, and, as 
his violins sold for four golden livres a 
piece, and ho spent nothing save on the 
necessaries of life and the essentials of his 
trade, he acquired what passed for wealth 
In the days in which his lot was cast, so 
that, “rich as Stradiuarius,” became a 
proverb among the Cremona folk. George 
Eliot probably delineates his life accurately 
enough : 

That plain, white-aproned man, who stood at work, 
Patient and accurate, full fourscore years, 
Cherished his sight and touch by temperance ; 

And since keen sight is love of perfectness, 


Made perfect violins, the needed paths 
For inspiration and high mastery. 





The relics of Stradivari’s workshop were 
carefully preserved in his family fur nearly 
thirty years, and are said to be now in the 
possession of a Piedmontese nobleman, the 
Marquis Rolando della Valle. Representa- 
tives of the family yet reside in Cremona, 
and the grandson of the great master 
became a distinguished physician, whose 
name is still held in renown among the 
Cremonese. At the present time, a 
common price for a fine Strad is from one 
hundred to five hundred guineas; but in 
the last century, Cervetto, an Italian 
musician in London, is said to have re- 
turned a consignment of Stradivari’s fiddles 
which had been sent to him for disposal, 
being unable to obtain the price asked, 
which was only four pounds, 

Joseph Guarnerius, called Joseph del 
Gésu, from the sacred monogram added 
to his name on his labels, is only held in 
less admiration than Stradivari. He was 
born at Cremona 1683, and died 1745; 
in his latter years, it is said, he became 
dissipated, and so his instruments fell off 
in excellence of quality and workmanship. 
Many of them are reported to have been 
made while he was in prison with inferior 
material supplied by the jailor’s daughter, 
who admired the handsome captive ; but 
it has been conjectured that the story of 
the “prison Josephs” may have been 
invented to explain the hosts of spurious 
instruments which have made their way 
over Europe since the middle of last 
century. Paganini’s favourite violin was a 
Guarnerius, which he bequeathed to his 
native town of Genoa, where it is preserved 
in a glass case in the Municipal Palace, and 
Spohr offered to exchange his Strad, one 
of the finest in the world, for a Guarnerius 
in the possession of an English musician. 
It was not without opposition that the 
names of Cremona’s two most famous 
violin makers were recently conferred on 
two streets leading out of the Piazza 
Roma, the “Via Guarnieri” and the 
‘Corso Stradivari.” 

There was yet another maker who 
enjoyed in England, at any rate, a reputa- 
tion equal to the artists of Cremona, Jacob 
Stainer (1621-1683), who, it is said, came 
from the Tyrol to work under the Amatis, 
and marrying the daughter of Anthony 
Amati, retired to his native town of 
Absom. The story is told that on the 
death of his wife he entered a Benedictine 
Convent, where, towards the close of his 
life, he made the famous instruments which 
he presented to the twelve Electors. Three 
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of these are known to survive; and a 
glimpse at one of the exquisite ‘‘ Elector 
Stainers,” as they are termed, is said to be 
a never-fading memory. A curious history 
has been told of a Stainer violin, for 
which, many years ago, the father of 
General Morgan Neville, of Cincinnati, 
gave one thousand five hundred acres of 
land, at the time worth a dollar an acre, 
upon which, however, a large portion of 
the flourishing City of Pittsburg has 
since been built. Stainer grew insane in 
his later years, and was confined to his 
house at Absom, where the wooden bench 
to which he was chained may still be seen. 
Tradition says that as he walked through 
the forests, he would carry a sledge hammer 
in his hand, with which he was wont to 
strike the trunks of the trees, that so he 
might test their resonance. The extra- 
ordinary duration of the life of Stradivari 
will account for the great number of instru- 
ments (some thousands or so are said to be 
still existing), reputed to have been made 
by him. ‘The highest price ever given for 
a violin, unless we take the present value 
of the land handed over as above mentioned 
for the Stainer instrument, was for a Strad. 
The violin referred to was sold in 1856 for 
literally more thun its weight in gold, as on 
weighing it, the price paid was discovered 
to be at the rate of nearly forty pounds per 
ounce. 

From the earliest application of the 
traditions of viol making to the construction 
of instruments of the violin type, an inde- 
pendent school of makers existed in London. 
When, however, the duties on foreign 
musical instruments were removed, the 
effect was to swamp the little band of 
English fiddle makers, among whom may 
be named Duke, Banks, Forster, and the 
Youngs (father and son), thus immortalised 
by Purcell, in the first volume of his 
“ Catches :” 


You scrapers that want a good fiddle, well strung, 
You must go the man that is old while he’s young; 
But if this same fiddle you fain would play bold, 
You must go to his son, who'll be young when he’s 


old. 
There’s old Young and young Young, both men of 


renown, 

Old sells, and young plays, the kest fiddles in town ; 

toms and old live together, and may they live 
ong, 

Young, to play an old fiddle ; old, to sell a new song. 


The Cremona makers of the best period 
were no less remarkable for beauty of 
workmanship than charm of tone ; and the 
violin, as modelled by their hands, has 
hitherto bafiled all attempts to force it into 
the march of progress which mest things, 





in these brisk and giddy-paced times, || 
seems destined to follow. The sole differ. 
ence between the creation of the sixteenth 
century and that of the nineteenth lies in 
increased length of sound bar—the nervous 
system, as it may be termed, of the violin 
—in order to adapt it to the increased 
pressure of the higher pitch, equivalent 
to a weight of about ninety pounds on the 
front of the instrument. Though violins 
are, doubtless, improved by age and use, 
the excellence depends mainly upon the 
nature and direction of the curves, and 
upon the thickness and density of the 
wood of which the instruments are 
fashioned ; for the back, sides, and neck, 
sycamore or maple have been commonly 
selected, and for the finger-board and tail. 
piece, ebony ; a light, soft, porous wood, 
such as deal, being chosen for the front, in 
order that the quicker vibration of the 
sound-board may mingle, in the hollow of 
the instrument, with the slower vibrations 
of the back. Nor must we omit to mention 
the sound-post, stuck upright inside the 
violin, just beneath the bridge, which ex- 
ercises the important function of combining 
and mixing the pulsations, and has hence 
received the name of the ‘heart of the 
violin.” The sides or ribs also call for 
notice, regulating, as they do, the height 
of the instrument and the amount of its 
air-bearing capacity, upon which intensity 
of sound so materially depends; they are | 
formed, like the back, of maple or syca- | 
more, and are in six pieces, bent to the 
required form by means of a heated iron. | 

The violin, when complete, consists of 
fifty-eight different parts, and when 
twenty-four bits instead of twelve are 
used for the purfling, and the tail-piece is 
made in two portions, the total number of 
pieces exterds to seventy-one. Up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century the 
bow was short and clumsy, without any 
screw to pull the horse-hair tight; 
Tartini, 1730, effected the first improve- 
ment by making it more elastic, and 
giving to it a backward instead of a for- 
ward curve. It was not, however, until the 
middle of the eighteenth century that 
Francois Tourté, of Paris (1747-1835)—the 
Stradivari of the bow—finally brought it 
to the degree of perfection needed to 
enable Paganini to revolutionise the whole 
art of violin-playing. 

It remains to notice briefiy some of the 
circumstances attendant upon the intro- 
duction of the violin into this country. 
Though this was effected somewhat by 
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Royal patronage, the superior handiness of 
its shape was by no means slow to com- 
mend itself, as the following verse shows : 
In former days we had the viol in, 
Ere the true instrument had come about ; 
But now we say, since this all ears doth win, 
The violin hath put the viol out. 

The “ peerless Oveana,” who is recorded 
to have been musical “so far forth as 
might become a Princess,” was in the habit 
of dancing to it ; and from a ballad of the 
time of Charles the First, we find that the 
art of violin playing was almost a feminine 
accomplishment, for we read of a wife 
possessed of numerous good qualities, and 
among them that : 

She sings, and she plays, 
ud she knows all the keys 
Of the viol de gambo, or lute. 

Bat when Charles the Second introduced 

his celebrated 

Four-and-twenty fiddlers, all of a row. 

in imitation of a similar band at the 
French Court, the instrument rose in gencral 
estimation. Ere long the anthems and 
services in the Chapel Royal were sung to 
the music of violins instead of the ancient 
wind instruments, and Evelyn complains 
of their French fantastical, light way of 
playing there. Pepys, who was in the 
habit of frequenting musical parties as well 
as theatres, could not only sing at sight, 
but was a practised performer on the lute 
and violin. Thus November 21, 1660, he 
writes, “At night to my viallin (the first 
time that I have played on it since come 
to this house) in my dining-roome, and 
afterwards to my lute there, and I took 
much pleasure to have the neighbours come 
forth into the yard to hear me.” December 
3rd, “ Rose by candle, and spent my morn- 
ing in fiddling till time to go to the office.” 
Oceasionally, also he would solace his wife’s 
domestic labours with melody, for April 
12th, 1669, we read, ‘‘ Home, and after 
sitting awhile, thrumming upon my viall, 
and singing, I to bed, and left my wife to 
do something to a waistcoat and petticoat 
she is to wear to-morrow ;” and on Corona- 
} tion Day, 23rd April, 1661, he took a 
| great deal of pleasure “in going up and 
down to look upon the ladies, and to hear 
the musique of all sorts; but above all, 
the twenty-four violins.” 

Mace, in his quaint book, * Musick’s 
| Monument,” 1675, gives amusing directions 
for the care of the lute, which he would 
probably extend to the whole violin race. 
He recommends that in the daytime the 
lute be put into a bed that is constantly 





used, between the rug and the blanket, 
but never between the sheets, because 
they may be moist. It will save the strings 
from breaking, and keep the lute in good 
order. He adds, however, this somewhat 
superfluous advice, that no person must be 
so inconsiderate as to tumble down on the 
bed whilst it is there, as he had known 
‘‘ several spoilt with such a trick.” 
Cremona violins, at this time, fetched a 
high price, as we find that one of His 
Majesty’s musicians, by warrant dated 
twenty-fourth of October, 1662, received 
an order for forty pounds for two such in- 
struments which had been bought by him. 








HOSPITAL LIFE IN EAST LONDON. 


THE population of the Eastern District 
of London numbers nearly a million, and 
largely consists of seamen, workers in the 
docks and manufactories, and general 
labourers. It is these people who seek 
the relief of the hospitals in their midst ; 
who, when dying from disease engendered 
by overcrowding, or struck down by some 
sudden accident while following their 
trade, are carried to the hospital doors and 
taken in and tended. Light thousand 
in-patients and eighty thousand out- 
patients is not an unusual yearly record 
for our largest hospitals, and amongst 
such numbers one naturally comes across a 
few queer characters. As a rule, however, 
the patients are all quiet, good-humoured, 
grateful, and poor. Menand women who 
have often known want but never luxury, 
whose lives have been essentially hard- 
working and needy, here find a certain 
amount of peace and comfort during 
periods of bodily pain, and even enjoy 
their residence in the wards. Cases of 
shamming in order to obtain admittance 
to a hospital are by no means unknown, 
and one man who, for no perceptible 
reason, refused to use his limbs, in spite 
of galvanic and electric shocks, had finally 
to be carried out, and left on the pave- 
ment till cold and hunger gave him the 
power to move, and he slunk away home. 
On the other hand, there are many people 
who strongly object to the discipline it is 
necessary to maintain. Regularity, order, 
and cleanliness are so foreign to their 
ordinary habits, that nothing can make 
them happy in a hospital, the final 
grievance always being that they are ex- 
pected to sleep in a room where there is 
an open window. 
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But if the poor are sometimes trouble- 
some, the only rich patient I ever came 
across was far more vexatious. He was an 
old bachelor living alone in Gray’s Inn, and 
had been run over and seriously injured just 
outside the hospital. A friend whosaw the 
accident brovght him in to us, and he wasput 
to bed while still insensible. When he re- 
covered consciousness he angrily demanded 
why he, “‘a private individual,” had been 
brought into that public place to be stared 
at by a lot of mangled men, and treated 
like a baby by a pack of women. The 
surgeon managed to impress on him that 
his only hope of ever walking again de- 
pended on absolute quiet for a time, and 
that as soon as possible he should be moved 
to a private ward. 

The other patients soon named the new 
comer “My Lord Duke,” a cognomen of 
which he was luckily not cognizant, or his 
irascibility would have been increased. 
When, in the darkness of a winter’s 
morning, ® young probationer aroused 
My Lord Duke, and kindly washed his 
face and hands, and then gave him a basin 
of bread and milk, his indignation knew 
no bounds, Dinner at twelve and no meat 
for supper were other occasions of com- 
plaint. 


To the surprise of all, at the end of a 
few days, My Lord Duke settled down 
quietly, and no longer asked about private 
wards, or grumbled at the diet. His nerves 
were evidently recovering the shock of the 
accident, and there seemed every reason 
to hope he was making a complete reco- 


very. It was the young probationer who, 
however, interpreted the true reason of 
this sudden silence; she gathered from 
certain gloomy hints that My Lord Duke 
was making an experiment of which he 
was his own victim, and that he was 
‘takin’ notes,” and meant, when well, to 
go forth and expose to the world at large 
the rottenness and corruption of the 
present hospital system. Luckily a mar- 
vellous cure, constant care, and unfailing 
courtesy, at last completely converted My 
Lord Duke to a belief in the usefulness of 
the hospitsl, and on his departure he gave 
a mupificent subscription to the institution, 
and acknowledged that, apart from the re- 
covery of his injuries, he had benefited, 
mentally and in general health, from his 
stay within its walls. 

A perfect contrast to the above patient 
was a broad, good-humoured Irishman, who 
was admitted with several broken 1ibs and 
an injured hand. According to his own ac- 





count he was a drayman, who had fallen 
from his cart ; but from certain words that 
were overheard about “a damaging rally,” 
we have our own private opinion about the 
true profession of Patsy. As a patient 
he was all that could be desired; he 
never grew irritable under suffering, or 
gave expression to pain when under opera- 
tion; he was always content, cheerful, and 
obliging ; grateful to the doctors, and polite 
to the nurses, As soon as he was allowed 
to get up for a few hours daily, he helped 
in the ward work to the best of his power; 
waited on the other patients; washed up 
the tea-things; and trotted up and down 
the ward with bare feet, performing various 
errands. It was no use for the nurse to 
provide Patsy with shoes ; he might carry 
them about in his hand, but wear them 
he would not ; he said he could not stand 
safe in them. Neither could Patsy be per- 
suaded to walk ; he always trotted with a 
springy gait; and a queer-looking figure 
he was, clothed in a red dressing-gown 
and moving clumsily about the ward. In 
the evening—when two or three of the 
patients approaching convalescence used to 
gather round the fire—Patsy told stories 
of the most thrilling nature. His imagi- 
nation used sometimes to run away with 
him, and then another patient, nicknamed 
the Schoolmaster, would take Patsy to 
task. 

“No tree ever stood for two thousand 
years, Patsy,” he remarked onee, after a 
very wild statement. 

‘This tree did ; don’t be for spoilin’ the 
story wid yer cantankerousness.” 

* But it is impossible, Patsy ; you mean 
two hundred years.” 

‘‘T mane two thousand years, It was 
exactly thin the tree was planted in County 
Kerry. I saw it planted wid me very own 
eyes. Now will ye be for denyin’ it?” 

Amidst shouts of laughter Patsy con- 
tinued his story, and the Schoo]master 
dared to say no more. About a week 
after Patsy was dismissed cured, he was 
seen entering the hospital bearing a wooden 
case under his arm. He went straight to 
his old ward, and, having found the nurse 
who had attended to him, put the box at 
her feet, and explained that it contained 
some bloaters for her tea. One hundred 
fine strong bloaters were unpacked from 
the case, and the odour of fish pervaded 
that part of the hospital for days. 

A most unsatisfactory patient was a com- 
paratively young man, who never secured a 
nickname, but wasalwaysknownas “Thirty,” 
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that being the number of his bed. His 
case was diagnosed simply “ phthisis,” 
and it was a matter of wonder to many 
why an incurable and consumptive man 
was admitted to the general wards. The 
peculiar point about Thirty was his quiet- 
ness and silence, which seemed to contra- 
dict the fiery, passionate eyes which looked 
forth from his pale face. He never gave 
any trouble, always did as he was bid, and 
appeared quite content, except that his 
weird, hazel eyes ever roved restlessly 
around the ward, and seemed to express 
implacable protest against the fate which 
confined him there. In vain the physician 
asked if there was anything he could do 
for Thirty ; if there were no friends to be 
sent for, A simple negative met all offers 
of sympathy or help, and in silent scorn 
or disdain of the pain that was eating his 
life away, Thirty lay still and suffered. 
The mere outlines of his history, which the 
clinical clerk dragged from unwilling but 
truthful lips, were a record of a sinful life. 
Thirty had done evil, and his faults had 
found him out. One morning Thirty was 
observed putting the ice, given him to suck, 
'on his head. On being questioned, he ad- 


| mitted that his head was hot, and ached. 
| His temperature was also rising. By night 


he was very feverish and slightly delirious. 
The next day the “Chief” came to see 
Thirty, and pronounced it a case of menin- 
gitis. A screen was placed round the bed, 
a special nurse procured, and ‘the fatal 
disease sped through the usual rapid stages. 
Yet even in his ravings Thirty was sub- 
dued, and uttered no articulate words save 
“oh dear! oh dear!” which he reiterated 
at regular intervals in a tone of pained 
perplexity. The address he had given on 
entering the hospital was merely that of 
some lodging-house, and all efforts to find 
his friends were futile. Yet he was un- 
doubtedly of a higher class than the usual 
run of patients, and somewhere there must 
have been at least one who loved this 
man. But in his pride he had decreed 
to face death with sealed lips, and in 
utter loneliness his short, sad life came to 
an end. 

Children are generally an element of 
brightness and innocence in hospital life ; 
they so easily forget past pain, are ready to 
be amused, and willing to return the love 
expended upon them. Yet even amongst 
the little ones there are sometimes patients 
who seem hopelessly degraded, for whom 
it appears impossible to desire anything 
but death. Such a one was “Tommy,” 





a little imp who was banished from the 
children’s ward as too mischievous to be 

retained there any longer, and was there- 
fore supplied with a crib amongst the men, 

Tommy was by nature of his malady exeite-. 
able, and the students delighted in making 

faces at the weird little creacure till his shrill. 
laughter rang through the ward, Tommy, 
seldom spoke save to jerk out an oath, and 

his delight was in destruction. If he could 

reach a flower or catch a fly, he pulled 

either to pieces with equal unconcern, and 

both counterpane and crib bore marks of 
his mischievous propensities, When. the 

nurse was attending to him she, had to 

keep a careful watch, or a bite or scratch, 
would repay her ministrations ; even after 

a two months’ residence, when his malady 

was much better, he showed no signs of 

gratitude or affection to those who had 

cared for him so long. ar 

We must take one specimen from the 
out-patients, before we turn to view 
another side of hospital life. An under- 
sized woman, who looks fifty but is probably 
five-and-twenty, takes her turn to leave 
the crowd sitting on forms in the big hall, 
and comes before the surgeon. She wears 
a heavy fringe above her meagre face, and 
over that is a large hat with a long soiled 
white feather draggling down behind.. A 
dirty tie with gorgeous ends is round her. 
neck, and over her shoulders is a: faded . 
shawl. The surgeon knows the woman 
well; she lives with a brute of a man who 
is always ill-treating her, yet nothing will 
persuade her to bear witness against him, 
She comes again and again with poor 
excuses to account for her injuries, and if 
her word is to be believed, she is a constant 
victim of the most extraordinary accidents. 

“How did you get that black eye?” 
sternly demands the surgeon. 

‘* A blow, sir.” 

“A blow? what from ?” 

* A fist, sir.” ba ws 

The dresser and nurse cannot help «mil- 
ing, but the surgeon is serious, and bent on 
extracting the truth from the woman, 

“Whose fist gave that blow?” he 
continues in magisterial tones. 

“T don’t know ’is name, sir.” 

“Oh! It was some stranger hit ont at 
you by chance, was it?” 

“’E was quarrelling in the street, and I 
were looking on, and ’e it me instead of, 
the woman wot was crossing im.” 

“Indeed! You expect me to believe 
that?” 

The woman began to whimper. 
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“I didn’t come about my eye, sir; it’s 
this old place on my arm.” 

The surgeon can do nothing but have the 
arm dressed and send the woman back to 
hor fate. 

The Medical Staff of the hospital contains 
many famous names, but there is one 
physician who is always known as the 
“Chief.” He is a Baronet who prescribes 
for Royalty, who is always being telegraphed 
for by ailing Dukes and Earls, and yet in 
spite of all this grandeur, he is a simple- 
minded, frank Englishman, thoroughly 
interested in his profession. The Chief 
always enters the wards, followed by a 
crowd of at least thirty students, who 
listen eagerly to every word that falls from 
the great man’s lips. Indeed, if there is 
the least heedlessness or inattention on the 
part of the crowd, the Chief soon discovers 
it, and his caustic tongue rapidly recalls all 
wandering wits. Only on two afternoons 
in the week, and those not very regularly, 
does the Chief visit the hospital, and his 
time is always occupied with the more 
interesting cases which the house-physician 
points out to him. The patient who is 
chosen as a subject for the great man to 
lecture on and teach from, believes himself 
to be highly honoured, and does not in the 
least mind the inconvenience of being 
carried into the hall, and perhaps “ stetho- 
scoped” by a dozen different people for 
scout two hours. All the onus of choosing 
which cases are suitable for the Chief's 
consideration, and seeing that the diagnoses 
and histories are clear and correct, rests 
with the house-physician. Indeed, of all 
the busy people in that hive of hard 
workers, perhaps the house-physician who 
does his duty is generally the busiest. He 
is young and with but slight experience ; 
probably for the first time, he finds himself 
in @ highly responsible position. He has 
to see that his clinical clerks perform their 
antics, and to instruct them in the same ; he 
has to take his turn in the receiving room, 
to attend to about fifty patients—men, 
women, and children; and to make all 
preparations for the visits of the various 
physicians who are over him. He resides 
in the hospital where two rooms are allotted 
him, and he is liable to be called up at any 
hour of the night. The house-physician who 
doesnot look back with regret tothe freedom 
of his student days must be a rare exception, 
though the great experience to be gained 
in these posts, makes them much coveetd 
by those who seek to {rise ‘in their pro- 
fession. 





It is the students who have all the 
fun, flavoured with just so much work as 
they choose to do. Young fellows, fresh 
from school or college and full of the un- 
bounded energy of youth, they suddenly 
find themselves free from all but the 
slightest supervision in the heart of a 

eat city. The first session is generally 
, so to many lectures and to attendance 
in the museums, anatomical and dissectin 
theatres, and to lounging in the library of 
the Medical College. Ifthe student resides 
with one of the physicians, he will probably 
be made to do a good deal of reading ; but 
if he is in lodgings in the same street with 
many of his comrades, he will more pro- 
bably be led into much mischief. To become 
immediately a person of importance, the new 
student should be a good football player and 
an enthusiastic admirer of the “ sacred lamp 
of burlesque.” Even the house-governor 
acknowledges the necessity for the hospital 
to hold its own in the football field, and once 
having caught a student dressing wounds 
in the dinner hour contrary to rules, he 
immediately forgave him, when it was 
explained that the delinquent was one of 
the fifteen who had to play for the Chal- 
lenge Cup that afternoon. 

In his second year the student is allowed 
to commence hospital practice among the 
out-patients, and in the third year he is in- 
troduced into the wards, operating theatre, 
and post-mortem room. His companions 
may possibly permit him a little peace to 
work now, as the time for taking his degree 
draws near; but still, under no circum- 
stance must you expect a medical student | 
to be serious. 

The Nursing Staff form no mean number 
of inmates within the hospital walls, and 
their work in the healing art is only second 
in importance to that of the surgeons and 
physicians. There is first of all the Matron, 
tall and stately, in a handsome gown of 
black silk. Her duties are onerous, and, 
to fill her post to perfection, she must pos- 
sess & marvellous memory, an agreeable 
manner, a strong sense of justice, and a quick 
eye. She has to manage about a hundred 
nurses, thirty Sisters, and many minor 
officials; she is also responsible for the 
state of the wards. The Matron is usually 
expected to give a course of lectures on 
nursing every year ; and the whole tone of 
the nurses’ talk, and the standard at which 
they aim in their work, are largely in- 
fluenced by the expressed views of the head 
of their department. 

The term “Sister” has often no religious 
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signification in hospital life; it merely 
means the head nurse on a floor, who lives 
in the centre of the wards which are 
her charge, and superintends all the work 
that is done there. It is the Sister who 
receives the physician’s orders and sees 
that they are carried into effect ; who takes 
the necessary splints and bandages to the 
operating theatre and hands them as they 
are wanted ; who administers the medicine 
and weighs out the food. Some Sisters 
will help in the actual nursing ; but, except 
occasionally to show how things should be 
done, this is a mistake, as their special 
work of keeping all papers and supervising 
all within their wards, is employment 
enough for one woman. 

A Sister is generally on duty from eight in 
the morning till fivein theevening. From 
then till seven—the dinner hour—she is at 
liberty to go forth in search of a little fresh 
air. After dinner, which is the only meal 
the Sisters take together, they are on duty 
for another two hours, till all is straight 
for the night. The one objection to this 
life is the constant confinement within the 
hospital : the sleeping, eating, and living 
always within sound of the work going on 
in the wards. It is an intensely interesting 
existence, full of varied experiences and 
close contact with human nature in pas- 
sionate moods; but the mental strain is 
heavy, and the usual remuneration, about 
fifty pounds a year, absurdly inadequate. 

The nurses sleep in a detached building, 
fitted up with numerous tiny bed-rooms. 
They have three meals: breakfast at half- 
past six; dinner at one; and supper at 
half-past nine. An allowance of tea, and 
bread, and butter, is doled out to them 
weekly, and they have to find time to take 
this meal as they can within the ward. A 
day nurse is on duty from seven in the 
morning tiil half-past nine at night, with 
only half an hour for her dinner and an 
occasional two hours’ leave of absence when 
the work is light. Night nurses are on 
duty for twelve hours at a stretch—a 
shorter time ; but then night work is 
monotonous, and not nearly so instruc- 
tive as attendance on the doctor during 
the day. 

A nurse commences her morning labours 
by sweeping and dusting the ward, making 


| the beds, and taking the patients’ tempera- 


tures. By ten o'clock everything has to 
be in a state of absolute cleanliness and 
tidiness, and the nurse, in fresh cap and 
apron, should be ready to wait on the 
house-surgeon when he arrives, and to per- 





eens 





form the more professional parts of her 
calling. 

This occupies the time till noon, when 
the patients’ dinners are served round; 
after which the nurse gets her own meal. 
In the afternoon, visiting surgeons or phy- 
sicians may be expected ; the patients re- 
ceive their friends; or it is out-patients’ 
day, and the nurse has to go down and 
wait on them. In the evening there is the 
same tidying process and taking of tempe- 
ratures to be gone through as in the morn- 
ing, and sometimes there is a lecture or 
bandaging class to attend. 

Of thethousand-and-one duties that fillup 
every spare moment of a nurse’s time, the 
making poultices, filling ice-bags, rubbing 
in liniments, etc., it is impossible to give 
any definite conception. Only this may be 
said, that that state of things known as 
“nothing to do,” which causes character to 
deteriorate, spoils endless tempers, and 
ruins many homes, is absolutely unknown 
in a hospital. A nurse has always plenty 
to do, and she is taught to do it with a 
cheerful countenance. The strength and 
calm which we see written on the faces of 
those noble women who have given their 
health and lives to the service of the sick 
and dying, comes from the absence of 
trifling. To all the virtues common to her 
sex, a nurse should add the strong nerve, 
clear head, and physical power, which are 
usually regarded as attributes for men 
alone, for she has left the region of little 
things and taken a prominent post in the 
battle against death and disease. 

It is not every woman who can make a 
good nurse, nor does every nurse come up 
to the high standard which ought to be 
attained, The days of Sairey Gamp are past, 
and yet there are some queer characters 
still to be found in positions of trust, es- 
pecially in country infirmaries. 

Old Alice was a staff-nurse in a well- 
known hospital within the last five years, 
and in spite of her many failings was a 
general favourite. Her vast experience 
made the doctors appreciate her when 
some unusual operation was to take place, 
her good-humoured chaff amused the 
students, and the nurses under her had to 
acknowledge that she could make better 
coffee and cakes than they ever tasted else- 
where. Yet temperatures, as taken by 
old Alice, were strangely regular; they 
evidently knew what was right and 
proper, and always rose slightly at night 
and fell in the morning. Along the normal 
line there ever ran a series of pointed 
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pot-hooks, although the patient was suf- 
fering from ague or acute rheumatism. 
The reason was not far to seek ; old Alice 
could not see to read the thermometer, and 
never even took the trouble to shake the 
mercury down ; she merely put the instru- 
ment under each patient’s arm as a matter 
of form. An order for fresh poultices 
every four hours used to meet with a 
strange interpretation from old Alice. The 
night nurse would put a poultice on at 
seven in the morning before going off duty ; 
and this would, probably, be removed 
about eleven, for the house-physician to 
sound the patient. Old Alice would then 
put on cotton wool just till the dinners 
were done. Then in the afternoon there 
was a chance of the Chief coming round ; 
so the poultices had better wait, and from 
four to five visitors would be in, then the 
poultice would be delayed till the teas were 
given ; and before the night nurse came on 
duty, old Alice would calmly make and 
put on the one poultice of the day. 

This style of nursing is luckily becoming 
more uncommon every year. The modern 
nurse is usually a well-educated and refined 
woman, who has undergone a long period 
of scientific training. She is well read in 
pharmacy and therapeutics, keeps a ske- 
leton in her cupboard, and takes in the 
“Lancet.” The fault to which she is most 
prone is to regard her patients as “ cases,” 
and to forget the essentially womanly part 
of her calling. 

Most of our large hospitals now take 
lady probationers for a term of not less 
than three months, on payment of a guinea 
per week. In this way a practical know- 
ledge of the work demanded of a nurse 
can be obtained, and a woman can ascertain 
whether she is capable of undertakingit pro- 
fessionally, Much of the work is obviously 
unsuited to young girls, who should not be 
permitted to attempt it, and the more 
mature character is necessary to stand the 
strain on mind and body. Those who 
from evanescent sentiment or from 
impatience of home control seek the 
hospital, soon have a rude awakening ; 
the long hours and menial tasks 
rapidly dispel all romantic illusions; and 
only a woman who is actuated by the 
highest motives can hope to successfully 
achieve the labours demanded of her. 


Lady probationers are commonly believed 
to flirt with the students, to faint at opera- 
tions, and to do no work; but as a fact 
they never get an opportunity of behaving 
like this, and are usually liked for their 





extreme sympathy and kindness to all, 
and their general trustworthiness, The 
lady probationer is naturally shy in her 
new position, and is far more likely to give 
annoyance from her frightened reserve 
than from an inclination to flirt, and also 
more apt to overwork herself in her fresh 
enthusiasm than to become idle and lazy, 
If only those old and tried nurses who rail 
at lady pupils, would for a moment try to 
comprehend the feelings of a pure, sensitive 
girl when she first enters a hospital ward 
in cap and apron, they would be a little 
more merciful in their remarks, and begin 
to teach more gently and gradually, 
Constant training of probationers is trying 
though ; and we have some sympathy with 
Sister Dora, who preferred doing all the 
work herself to being bothered to show 
others how to do it, 

Scrubbing the floors used to be demanded 
of all nurses not many years ago; but now 
nursing is more distinctly acknowledged 
as an art, women are specially engaged to 
do much of this mere physical labour, 
One of these great rough women now 
engaged as a scrubber, was during the year 
1866 a special nurse for cholera patients, 
Her off-hand way of talking of the epidemic 
and its fatal effects, increases our good 
opinion of educated nurses. Out of fifty 
patients that passed through her hands 
nearly a half died, and no doubt it was 
“summat like nursin’” as the woman 
declares. 

Though in our view of “hospital life” 
we have turned lastly to the Nursing Staff, 
it is by no means because they are least in 
our estimation. The patients are here for 
their own advantage ; the doctors seek the 
power of making a great reputation and 
at the same time a fortune ; but the nurses 
have no hope of either fame or pecuniary 
reward. They have made the hospital 
their home ; they have given their strength 
to the weak, their lives to the dying ; and 
their compensation is that peace which 
comes from having no wants of their own, 
all hopes and wishes being centred in 
others. 





FROM HER HIGH ESTATE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS, PART III. 


Tue Kirmesse was over. The merry- 
go-rounds had played their final tune ; the 
acrobats had turned their last somersault ; 
the stalls and booths were cleared away ; 
and the only external trace left of the 
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great festivity was a litter of crumpled 
paper, orange peel, and broken cocoa-nut 
shells, Berckenstein had folded up its 
holiday attire, and settled doWifto its 
normal quiet and its everyday work. 

With one exception. The miller was 
much pre-occupied by something which 
could not be called his everyday work. 
He was so much pre-occupied that he had 
found no time to question his son about 
the ball at the ‘Golden Eagle,” or to listen 
to the tale which Wolff had set going, of 
Fritz's refusal to dance with the young 
Grafin. Ever since the newa of his son’s 
success had reached him—a success which 
immeasurably surpassed his wildest hopes— 
he had gone to and fro among his corn- 
sacks and flour-sacks with an earnest face 
and knitted brow. Then, once or twice, 
he had put on his best clothes and had 
taken the train to Diisseldorf, where he 
had had a long interview with his 
lawyer; and when in the evenings he 
paid an occasional visit to the “ Wild 
Huntsman,” to drink a mug of beer with 
Mathias Sprengel, and Schultz, and 
Schmidt, and the rest, he was unwontedly 
silent. Yet the miller was in the unusual 
and enviable position of a man whose 
most elaborate air-castles prove to be 
substantial dwellings, and whose most 
audacious hopes seem to have been veri- 
table inspirations. 

‘What hast thou on thy mind, friend 
Beumer?” asked Schultz one evening, 
about ten days after the Kirmesse, ‘“‘ Thou 
couldst not look more doleful if thy boy 
had got himself into a scrape at Berlin, 
like my Jacob did in Diisseldorf, instead 
of which, he’s given you cause to look as 
jaunty as you please.” 

‘‘ Nay, nay,” interposed Sprengel, while 
the miller silently puffed his pipe. “ He 
doesn’t look what you may call doleful. 
I've known him longer than you have; we 
were lads together, when you were a baby 
in arms. I know what Fritz Beumer looks 
like when he’s got a trouble at his heart. 
He has something on his mind ; but it’s no 
gtief to him, I’ll go bail.” 

“ You're a very wise old chap, Mathias,” 
laughed Schultz, ‘But Vil bet a thaler 
to a groschen that you aren’t in the miller’s 
counsels, any more than I am.” 

“No one’s in my counsels,” spoke the 
miller sedately. “I follow my own 
counsel, without any help from any one; 
and as to what I’m thinking over, you'll 
all know soon enough ; indeed, there isn’t 
any reason why you shouldn’t know now.” 





But for all that, he resumed his smoking, 
without vouchsafing any farther informa- 
tion. 

“Well, I’m by no means curious,” re- 
turned Schultz, “I daresay it’s nothing 
more than the price of grain or the mend- 
ing of the mill-dam.” 

“That it never is!” exclaimed Sprengel. 
‘You've never seen him put on his con- 
sidering cap over the markets. Why, he 
buys and sells by instinct, and as to the 
mill-dam, I’m a mason, and I know that’s 
as sound as good stone and cement can 
make it. Curious about the matter you 
may be or not, as you choose; but I’m 
free to confess that I should like to know 
what has made friend Beumer so moody 
and broody ever since the week before 
last, when the news came from Berlin 
about Fritz’s patent and the great things 
he is to do with it.” 

‘‘ Ah!” repeated Beumer absently, “and 
the great things he is to do with it.” 

‘How is the thing to be worked?” 
asked the host of the “ Wild Huntsman,” 
who had joined them. ‘ Will thy son have 
his machines made by some firm, or will he 
set up a Fabrik for himself?” 

‘*A lot you know abcut such matters,” 
replied the miller contemptuously, ‘* Why 
should he trust his work to other hands? 
It stands to reason he'll have a Fabrik of 
his own.” 

His listeners exchanged glances, 

“Tv’ll cost a pot of money then, miller, 
to set him going,” said Schmidt. 

“No doubt it will,” put in Sprengel, 
“but Beumer’s well-to-do. He'll soon 
have a factory built.” 

“It won't have to be built,” said the 
miller. ‘It’s built already.” 

* Built already!” exclaimed the lJand- 
lord, ‘‘ Why, we've heard nothing about 
it. Where did you build it?” 

‘“‘ Nowhere ; I bought it ready built.” 

“Bought a factory!” (this was in 
chorus). ‘“ Merciful Heaven! how many 
thousand thalers did that cost you ?” 

The miller smiled a grim smile. “It 
cost me all I have ever saved; butit’sa 
good investment, so I shan’t complain.” 

“ Ay, that it is,” said Sprengel admir- 
ingly ; “‘who could gainsay that? Why, 
Friedel will make his fortune a dozen 
times over. There’s not a scrap of risk ; 
at least, judging by all we read in the 
newspapers.” 

“Very true,” assented the landlord. 
‘‘The miller knows what he’s about; he 
wouldn’t be misled even by his own son 
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in money matters. He knew the thing 
was worth the price of a factory before he 
put all his savings into buying one.” 

‘*T didn’t,” said the miller curtly. ‘‘The 
building which Fritz will use as a Fabrik 
was as good as mine before the boy left 
school ; and though I hoped my lad might 
some day do something worth talking of, 
I never looked to see him at the top of 
the tree this ten years.” 

“But why did you buy a factory?” 
persisted the landlord; “if you didn’t 
expect the boy to make use of it. Did 
you buy it to sell again?” 

“I didn’t,” replied Beumer. “I bought 
it because I had long set my heart on 
having it. I’ve no doubt I should have 
found some use for it, even if Fritz’s in- 
vention hadn’t come into his head at all.” 

“Oh, well,” retorted the landlord, “ if 
you're bent on making mysteries, make 
them. You always have been close over 
| your getting and spending.” 

‘* And I’ve found it answer so far,” said 
the miller grimly, as he emptied his 
tankard and rose to go. ‘‘ You'll all know 
| in two or three days, where Fritz is going 
to make his electric light machinery. 
You'll have something to talk about, I 
warrant you.”” 

So saying, he left the group, and 
Sprengel followed him. The two walked 
silently to the end of the street, where, by 
the Castle gateway, they usually parted. 

“ There’s not much comes or goes under 
this arch now,” said Beumer, irrelevantly 
enough, as it appeared to his companion. 
The old mason shook his head. 

“No,” he said sadly, ‘‘ times are changed 
since we were young, Fritz, aren’t they 
—wofully changed?” 

“They are, Mathias; and, maybe, the 
changes are not over yet.” 

“Most likely not,” assented Sprengel, 
| “once a stone starts rolling downhill it’s 

hard to stop it.” 

“* Mathias,” continued the miller abrupt- 
ly, ‘‘dost thou remember my Lieschen, and 
what thou and I saw one night, forty 
years ago, down by the river.” 

“T remember,” answered Sprengel ; “ but 
why dost thou ask that? I have not 
| heard thee say Lieschen’s name since that 
night.” 

“ Mathias,” said Beumer, laying his hand 
on his old friend’s arm, “I’ve not for- 
gotten, if I have not spoken. I’ve not 
forgotten, if Gottfried von Bercken has, 
how he stole my love from me, and all 
that came of it. There will be coming 





and going enough, under that old gateway, 
soon ; first, a great going out—the von 
Berckens will have to say a long goodbye 
to their Castle. It’s mine now, my own; 
bought and paid for, without Gottfried 
von Bercken’s leave asked or given; and 
in less than six months there shall be a 
tall factory chimney by the side of the 
tower, and there shall be busy feet back- 
wards and forwards across the courtyard, 
and a noise of machinery in the big rooms, 
Yes, Mathias, I’ve kept it quiet; no one 
has known of my dearest scheme; and it 
isn’t many men whose heart’s desire has 
been fulfilled as mine has,” 

“Fritz!” gasped Sprengel, “ what dost 
thou mean? Berckenstein thine, and 
whether the Count would or no? Surely 
thou art drunk or mad.” 

“T’m not,” replied the miller. ‘“ See, 
Mathias, it was in this way; there were 
mortgages, heavy mortgszes, made when 
the property was wort! half as much again 
as it is now. Why shouldn't I buy up 
mortgages, if I had money to invest for 
my boy, and if I longed to feel I was von 
Bercken’s master? Last Martinmas I got 
the last, and then I waited, meaning to 
foreclose when it should seem best to me. 
Ah, Mathias, it was fine to see him walk- 
ing about so stately and proud, and all 
unknowing who was his rightful lord! I 
thought, perhaps, the Friulein might find 
a lover, and that it would prove the 
truth of his affection if he heard suddenly 
that she would never be mistress of Berck- 
enstein. No, Mathias, you can’t say I’m 
cruel ; think of that night by the river, 
and of what went after. And if, as you 
say, she had done none of the wrong, does 
not it stand written that the sin of the 
fathers shall be visited on the children? 
But there has come no lover to her; and, 
instead, came my lad’s great doings: thas 
was far better. It has been a lot of bother ; 
but this very day the matter has been 
settled, and Berckenstein will be of some 
use in the world, for I shall fit it up as a 
factory for Fritz to make his fortune and 
fame by—and now you know the whole 
story. Good night.” 

“Stay, Fritz,” cried Sprengel all aghast, 
“stay. What is to become of the Count 
and the Countess, and the Fraulein 
Magda ?” 

But the miller was already out of hear- 
ing, and the old mason was left alone, 
staring at the bold outline of the castel- 
lated walls against the opal sky, and 
musing over the wonderful chances and 
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changes that lie within the compass of one 
man’s experience. 


In less than a week after the miller had 
plurted out his story to Sprengel, it was 
known far and near that Berckenstein 
Castle had become his property, and that 
the Count was going to live at a small 
hunting lodge in the neighbourhood. The 
villagers’ sympathy was altogether with 
the fallen estate of their liege lord ; never- 
theless, the miller was too influential to be 
offended carelessly, and whatever criticisms 
were passed on the way he had planned 
and consummated his purchase, were passed 
in the discreetest of whispers. Such criti- 
cisms might have been louder, and he 
would not have heeded or even heard 
them; his mind was absorbed with one 
idea-——that of the alterations necessary for 
converting the Castle to its new use. He 
was all impatience for the Count and his 
family to leave the building free for the 
workmen to go into it; and, if Fritz had 
not refused steadily to allow such an in- 
trusion, he would have had it inspected, 
measured, and planned, as soon as the ink 
was dry on the deed by which it became 
his property. 

To his son the miller was by no means 
so explicit in his account of the purchase 
of Berckenstein as he had been to his old 
friend Sprengel. Fritz heard, and with 
much surprise, that the Castle had passed, 
in the course of certain transactions con- 
nected with the advance of a large sum of 
money some years ago, into his father’s 
hands; and that, since the Count refused 
to remain there as a tenant, the most 
natural arrangement was that the vast, 
solid building should be utilised as the 
factory which must be established some- 
where for the making of his newly- 
patented machinery. It seemed to Fritz 
somewhat cruelly ironical that he should be 
the final cause of the banishment of 
the von Berckens; and, at times, he 
found himself imagining Magda’s possible 
feelings towards himself, when her old 
home should be revolutionised. But his 
thoughts were too fully engrossed with 
other and more practical matters, for him 
to dwell long in the region of mere senti- 
mental conjecture. He was too keen and 
energetic of character to sigh and languish 
over a love-dream. There was so much 
to do; so much to overcome; so much to 
strive after; life was so infinitely inte- 
resting and manifold ; that he needed no 
philosophy to keep his heart from brood- 





ing over his quixotic passion. He did 
not endeavour not to worship Magda from 
afar; but he wasted no valuable time in 
empty reverie. That Sunday of the Kir- 
messe had been a holiday. The holiday 
was over now, and the working days were 
too precious, too irrevocable, to be dedi- 
cated to anything but the earnest, vigorous 
purpose of his life. 

Whatever the Count’s feeling were when 
he learnt how his long-standing difficulties 
were to be settled, he spoke of them to 
no one. 

It was several days before he announced 
the matter to his wife and daughter, with 
an indifference which was so well assumed 
that to Magda it appeared genuine : 

‘“‘T wish it to be clearly understood,” he 
said in conclusion, “that though this has 
come, to a certain extent, suddenly, it is 
by no means a blow to me. We—the 
von Berckens of Berckenstein—have had 
our day ; and if the Castle is to change 
hands it is just as well it should become a 
noisy, smoky manufactory as anything 
else,” 

The Countess was silent. She had borne 
so many things in her life that she had 
learnt the wisdom of silence ; but the tears 
coursed down her cheek in furrows 
worn there hy much weeping. Magda had 
not learnt any such patient silence as yet. 
Perhaps she never learnt it later either ; 
she would be better without it, 

“Father,” she cried hotly, “how can 
you speak so of leaving Berckenstein? I 
did not know until this moment that any 
power on earth could drive us away from 
here. Sold! Do you say? How can that 
be? And surely no one would dare to 
desecrate it by” 

‘*My child,” interrupted the Count, 
“you are speaking, as women do speak, 
without understanding. Your indignation 
is quite misplaced. If you are wise, you 
will keep to yourself all the pain you may 
fee]. For myself, I have very little regret ; 
and it would be absurd to nurse resent- 
ment towards Beumer, who appears to be 
a clever young map, and who will make 
his way in life, despite our maledictions, 
Ah, by the way, 1 must not forget to 
mention that I have had a most respectful 
note from him, stating that, as he does not 
intend to make use of the gardens himself, 
he shall be glad if we will consider them 
still at our disposal to walk about in. It 
is very considerate of him, I must say— 
very considerate.” The Count spoke with 
a half-suppressed sneer, which belied his 
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words. ‘Of course,” he continued, “ after 
the chimney which he means to build 
begins to smoke, we shall not be able to 
avail ourselves of his condescension when 
the wind is in an unfavourable quarter, and 
it would not surprise me if the wind were 
to remain stationary in that unfavourable 
quarter. I hope, Magda, that you under- 
stand me.” 

Bat Magda was already out of hearing. 
She was hurrying to her far-off favourite 
terrace, to be alone with her sudden des- 
perate trouble. There was more bitterness 
at her heart than she believed she could 
bear. A week ago, two days ago, that 
very morning, if she had been asked 
whether or not she was very deeply attached 
to Berckenstein she would have answered, 
that her life there was, and always had 
been, colourless and lonely, and that she 
could not fancy herself feeling home-sick. 
ness for a place where her share of happi- 
ness had been so small, But this change 


of position put the question in a totally 
different light ; before she could answer it 
she had to realise that Berckenstein had 
passed out of the hands of the von Berckens 
for ever. 

The afternoon sunlight was streaming 


along the valley, and the wooded bends 
were full of peaceful haze ; from just below 
her came the busy clatter of the mill and 
the hum of the water, as they had come 
up to her year after year as long as she 
could remember. A great mist of tears 
rose up between her and the many-coloured 
landscape ; she felt the hot drops following 
one another down her cheeks, and splash- 
ing on her hands which Jay listlessly clasped 
on the stone parapet. Oh, it was a terrible 
thing to weep like this, and to be all alone 
in the world! For Magda called herself 
alone, because she had shut her heart up in 
solitude to dream the wildest and sweetest 
dream—so it seemed to her—that ever a 
nobly-born maiden had suffered to haunt 
her. It was all very sad and cruel, she 
thought bitterly ; it would be better to be 
dead and buried than to face the long, 
hateful future that stretched away in an 
indefinite hopelessness. The sound of foot- 
steps and voices roused her a little. They 
were men’s voices ; she did not know who 
it could be ; she shrank into the old summer- 
house to be out of sight ; from there she 
heard, though she at first scarcely heeded, 
what was being said among the trees close 
beside her. 

“ And this is the end of the shrubberies, 
Well, they’re fine gardens anyhow, though 





they are in such a state of neglect. It 
would take a lot of money to put them in 
anything like order. Nevertheless, Beumer, 
I should feel greatly inclined to make the 
outlay, and then to build an inn, or you 
might rent a house adjacent, or even en- 
large the gardener’s cottage, and then you 
could admit the public at so much a head. 
You would find it an excellent speculation.” 

“ No doubt I should, Herr Lenz,” replied 
the miller, ‘ The idea has occurred to me 
more than once, but at present I do not 
see my way to the expenditure. This 
business of my son’s will be a costly one. 
We must wait awhile before we can lay 
out what would be necessary. Itis merely 
a question of time. Let me see, this elm 
must come down. You've got the chalk, 
haven’t you? Mark that one too; and 
the red pine. 

**So,” returned the other. ‘“ Well, as 
I was saying, the shrubs would want re- 
newing, and, where these terraced paths 
have broken away you would have to 
build them up a bit. The big trees are 
grand timber ; but don’t be in a hurry to 
cut too much down. “It won’t do to dis- 
figure the place.” 

Magda had listened so far indifferently. 
It seemed to her as if she were buried, and 
that irreverent footsteps were trampling on 
her grave. Suddenly her attention was ar- 
rested by the sound of her father’s voice. 
It was most unusual for him to be wander- 
ing in the shrubberies; he must be like 
herself, bidding his old home farewell ; 
however, his voice sounded anything but 
tender as he spoke. 

* Are you aware,” he was saying in an 
imperious tone, ‘that you are trespassing 
on private property ?” 

‘* Whose private property?” retorted the 
miller arrogantly, 

“Qh,” replied the Count with sneering 
deference, “I perceive I am addressing Herr 
Beumer, the miller, who has lately become 
the owner of Berckenstein.” 

“You are,” said the miller; ‘‘and you 
may as well understand for the future that 
it is the miller Beumer, and not Gottfried 
von Bercken, who has the right of ordering 
intraders out of these grounds ” 

The Count made a bow, which Magda 
could not see, though she could well imagine 
the expression of her father’s face as he 
replied : 

“My intrusion on your inspection of 
your new property was purely accidental. 
Your lawyer gave me to understand that 
you would assume your rights not sooner 
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than the end of the present month. Hence 
my misapprehension. So far from expect- 
ing to meet with you here this afternoon 
I fancied I had caught sight of some 
vagabonds lurking among the trees with 
no good intentions,” 

“That’s a lie,” cried Beumer savagely, 
stung by the studied impertinence of the 
Count’s speech. “You knew as well as 
possible who it was; and even if we had 
been what you say you took us for, who 
are you that you should bid us begone ?” 

“That is quite enough; more than 
enough on so trivial a matter,” returned 
the Count, ignoring the angry insolence of 
Beumer’s words ; “I bid you good-day.” 

“ No,” cried the other, ‘you do no such 
thing. It is not enough. Many a time I 
have longed to tell you to your face the 
plain truth about this business ; and many 
a time I’ve denied myself the chance be- 
cause I was too soft-hearted, And so it comes 
that you scarcely know as yet why you are 
being driven away from Berckenstein ; 
why. a.low-born fellow like me should 
covet such a great place, and plot and plan 
till he has got it. You've put the past out 
of your mind, while I r 

“Hold your lying tongue, you scoun- 
dre],” interrupted the Count, ‘or, by 
Heavens, you shall repent of your ill-timed 
insolence,” 

But the miller was too much roused to 
be silenced. 

“ Scoundrel !” he shouted. ‘Scoundrel, 
indeed! Was I ever scoundrel enough to 
lead a poor girl to her ruin—scoundrel 
enough to desert her in her hour of need. 
Do you know, von Bercken, why no son 
has been born to you in your fine Castle to 
bear your name? It was because of the 
curse of that desolate, dying girl Am I 
lying? Why have you turned pale to the 
lips if lam lying? You thought that the 
story of my poor little cousin was over and 
done with, and now you know better. It 
isn’t all men that forget the past. I don’t, 
for one. Come along, Herr Lenz, your 
horse must be ready.” 

And Magda heard their retreating foot- 
steps along the shrubbery. 

She did not move. This glimpse of a 
cruel, sad past, this horrible, by-gone 
wrong, which had laid up such a retribution 
of humiliation for her to share, innocent as 
she was, and from which the veil had been 
torn so abruptly, paralysed her very heart. 
Long afterwards she remembered with an 
almost ridiculous accuracy every outline of 
the foliage above her, as she looked up, 





dazed and crushed, to the cloudless sky 
beyond. Then there came from the 
terrace the sound of a curious, half-stifled 
sobbing, a few uncertain steps, and a heavy 
fall; then a terrible moan, followed by 
a still more terrible silence. 

Sick with fear she sprang to her feet 
and came from her hiding-place. There 
on the ground, with wide-open, senseless 
eyes, pale, and apparently lifeless, lay her 
father, as if he had sunk helplessly under 
the bitter words which had been hurled 
at him. 

She knelt down beside him. ‘ Father, 
father,” she cried, “ what is it? Speak to 
me. For Heaven's sake, speak.” But such 
an appeal was, as she well knew it would 
be, all in vain. Then she laid her hand on 
his heart ; in her agitation she could not 
perceive whether it was beating or not. 
His face was cold and damp, so were his 
hands. A terror seized her that he was 
dead or dying. She tried to raise him in 
her arms, it was utterly beyond her 
strength, 

What could she do? she thought wildly. 
It was so far to go for help, unless she went 
to the mill, which was very near ; but then 
how could she go there? If she could 
only call till some one heard and came to 
her. She stood up and shouted again and 
again, but there was no answer; no sound 
except from the mill, and the precious 
moments were stealing on; and what if 
this loss of time in doing something to 
relieve her father were fatal. She was 
scarcely conscious of having resolved to 
leave him, when she was on her way down 
the hill so swiftly that she felt as if she 
were dreaming, and being borne along 
involuntarily ; so swiftly that it seemed as 
if she were still hesitating and debating 
with herself, when she stood breathless 
under the trellis that formed a porch to 
the miller’s house. 

The miller’s wife was sitting in the 
shade, busily shredding beans for supper, 
and talking to her tall, stalwart son, who 
stood leaning somewhat lazily against the 
doorway, giving one half of his attention 
to his mother’s chatter, and the other half 
to his own reflections, Suddenly he 
straightened himself and stepped forward, 
uttered an involuntary exclamation, as 
Magda, pale and quivering with excite- 
ment, came between him and the evening 
glow. For a moment he waited for her 
to speak; but her panting throat and dry 
lips could not form any sound ; she could 
only look into his face with pleading eyes. 
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In answer to her mute appeal, with an 
impulse he did not try to resist, he took 
her hand in both his, and said: 

“Wait a while, you have no breath to 
speak, Iam ready to help you, whatever 
it is you want.” 

“Why, it is the noble Friulein!” 
cried F: iu Beumer in astonishment. “My 
poor Friiulein, you look beside your- 
self, You have come to upbraid us with 
what my husband has done, In truth, 
neither I nor the lad knew, any more than 
yourself, what was P 

“It is my father,” gasped Magda. “Oh, 
come with me as quickly as possible—he 
is ill—it was quicker to come down here 
—he is on the terrace. Nothing else 
matters just now, if you will only help me.” 

‘My poor Fiiiulein,” exclaimed the good 
woman once again. “ How shocking! And 
were you aloue with him? And what is 
his illness like? Would some brandy be 
of any use? Go with her, Fritz. Ah, the 
good lad is already gone, and the Fiiiulein 
has gone, too, though she looked as if her 
poor limbs would hardly bear her. I will 
get some brandy, and carry it to them.” 

Whereupon, she carefully untied and 
laid aside her apronful of beans, and went 
into the house with as much haste as she 
could muster ; but the brandy was far to 
seek, and by the time she had slowly 
mounted the slope the terrace was empty. 

Meanwhile Fritz, and Magda with his 
help, had silently climbed the hill, and 
stood on the terrace, where the Count lay 
motionless, 

“See,” said Magda, the agony of the 
scene breaking on her afresh, “ it has killed 
him. He tried to look as if he did not 
care—but he did care, Oh, it is horrible 
to see him lie so! Can he be really dead ?” 

Fritz knelt down beside him, a great 
pity in his face, loosened his neckcloth, 
and looked into the eyes which still re- 
mained open. 

““No, Fraulein,” he said; ‘he is not 
dead, but I fear he is very ill.” 

“Do you think,” asked Magda, “ that 
you could lift him very gently, if I help 
you, and lay him alittle more comfortably ? 
And then, if you would watch beside him, 
I would go to the Castle to fetch some one.” 

“T will carry him to the Castle at once,” 
replied Fritz, “if you will let me. You 
said just now that you would think of 
nothing else but of your father. You must 
forget what has troubled him, and let me 
serve you as if I were ——” 

Fritz did not finish the sentence ; his eye 





met hers for a moment, and then he raised 
the Count in his arms. 

The change of position seemed to affect 
him, for he moaned, and drew a short, 
gasping breath : 

“ Wait a moment,” said Magda 
anxiously. ‘If it hurts him to be moved, 
let us wait awhile.” 

Fritz waited obediently, resting the un- 
conscious head against his arm as tenderl 
as a woman could have done, while Magda 
stood wistfully watching. 

Slowly there came back to the fixed eyes 
a look of consciousness, which fell first 
on the face nearest, the face of Friedrich 
Beumer. t 

“ Ab, Fraulein,” said Fritz softly, ‘ he is 

already better. Speak to him. My face 
will puzzle him, He will not know who I 
am.” 
“T do, I do,” stammered the Count, “I 
know you; you are Beumer, the miller. 
Why are you here again? Leave me alone. 
We cannot mend those old matters now.” 

“Father,” said Magda, bending over 
him, ‘‘this is not the miller. It is his 
son. You have been ill, and he has come 
to help you. Will you let him carry you | 
home ?” 

“Whose son, do you say?” asked the 
Count, looking round as if he could not || 
remember where he was. ‘ Beumer has 
no son. Beumer was to have been mar- 
ried ; but he did not marry—the girl ran 
away—she gave him up.” 

Then, with a sudden effort, he rose to 
his feet, and, supporting himself against |; 
the parapet, looked wildly round. 

“And you say Berckenstein is sold; I 
tell you it is not. It is mine, and I will 
die herve as my fathers have died here. I 
gave no permission for it to be sold, I 
tell you. That must be a mistake. And 
now,” he continued feebly, raising his hand 
to his head, ‘give me your arm, Magda. 
I feel faint, I seem to have been asleep, 
and I dreamt——” 

As he spoke he staggered a few steps, 
pushing aside Fritz’s outstretched arm, and 
fell, his head striking sharply against the 
parapet, Magda sprang forward with a 
cry ; but Fritz, putting her aside, took the 
inanimate figure once more in his strong 
arms and bore him as quickly as possible 
to the Castle. 

Before sunset that evening, the news 
had gone forth that the last Count von 
Bercken of Berckenstein had died suddenly, 
had died of a grief which had been too 
great for his proud heart to bear. 
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There was a stately funeral in the little 
cemetery beyond the village, and after that, 
the Countess and Magda went away to the 
hunting-lodge which was built on a spur of 
the hills far up the valley, and from which 
they could see in the distance the outline 
of the Castle rock, and the square tower, 
and the bend of the river below it, marked 
by a golden line when the sun was setting. 
They could not, however, distinguish 
from so far the many changes which were 
being swiftly wrought in and about the 
stately old building. The massive tower 
screened from them the tall chimney, 
which rose beside it in glaring red-brick 
contrast to the old stones. 

The villagers, who could see, took a 
daily, increasing interest in the alterations ; 
they said little, but they felt in their hearts 
as they watched the growth of the Castle 
into a busy factory, that perhaps better 
and more prosperous times were in store for 
them. The Count’s death had been very 
tragic ; but why should the miller be held 
accountable for an event, which was, after 
al), nothing less than a visitation of God ? 
It was well known also, that the Countess 
held the Beumers blameless; otherwise, 
she could not have allowed the son to do 
so much for her at the time when all the 
trouble fell upon her. She seemed, indeed, 
to have forgotten, or forgiven, the miller’s 
connection with that trouble; and when- 
ever Fritz could make time to go to the 
Jagdschloss, he was a welcome visitor. 
While, as to the F) aiulein Magda—— 

But here the villagers shook their heads 
and came to a standstill, for they were but 
simple rustics in those days, and there were 
still some matters which lay, as they had 
to confess, beyond the limited range of 
their comprehension. 

In the course of a few years, however, 
the great Beumer Fabrik carried them so 
far along the stream of progress, that they 
could, without the use of strong interjec- 
tions, speak of Doctor Friedrich Beumer’s 
happy marriage with the last of the von 
Berckens. 


UNCLE BOB'S NIECE. 
By LESLIE KEITH. 
Author of ** The Chilcotes,” ete. 
oeetpoan 
CHAPTER XIII, 
THE dinner which celebrated this family 
reunion was not avery brilliant affair. Mr. 


Behrens could at no time be said to con- 
tribute much to general conversation ; 





though it was supposed by Miss Walton, 
at least, that he made up for his silence in 
public by the strength and urgency of his 
arguments in private. Even she, however, 
could not have accused bimofany shareinthe 
new turn events had taken. Probably, had 
she known of it, she would have rejoiced in 
John Temple’s recognised claim to a place in 
the family circle, as one barrier the more be- 
tween Tilly and the insinuating German. 
She would have liked to picket Tilly round 
with cousins against this wily enemy. 

Behrens, however, displayed no burning 
ill-will to John; he did not stint him of 
salt, or fail to pass him the decanter; 
he listened to John’s few remarks with at- 
tention, turning his clear deep-set eyes on 
him with a consideration that was almost 
embarrassing in its silent politeness. 

As for John, he ought that night to have 
been the happiest young fellow in London, 
Had he not been honoured by taking Tilly 
down to dinner? And was there ever before, 
in history or fiction, a new-found cousin so 
beautiful, so gracious, so frank, and charm- 
ing? He had been recognised, accepted, re- 
ceived into the family; he, who a few hours 
earlier had only faintly dared to hope that 
he mightsomeday see Tilly from afar. Here 
was he seated at ber side, sharing her 
smile, hearing “cousin” fall from the 
prettiest lips in the world. 

Uncle Bob, too, took pains to let him 
understand that his claim was acknow- 
ledged. Already he granted him some of 
the privileges of relationship : sent him on 
errands, asked him to carve; but alas! 
the pains were too manifest. There was 
with it all a hint of something forced and 
unspontaneous ; and John, for the life of 
him, could not help feeling that he was re- 
garded as playing the part of the prodigal, 
new home from the far country. He was 
J: ssie’s sop, but he was John Temple’s son 
too, and on his broad shoulders he had to 
bear his father’s sins. 

The cause of Mr. Burton’s silence and 
constraint was not difficult to divine. He 
was roughly cast back on the past, which 
for years he had succeeded in forgetting, 
and he was deprived of the one topic on 
which he was perfectly at home, on which 
he could always be eloquent. 

His vanity was of a thoroughly im- 
personal order : it was not of himself that he 
was vain, but of the 1iches that were his. 
He used to stand, as it were, before his 
wealth and contemplate it from all sides, 
He walked round it avd looked at it from 
every possible angle; he held it up to the 
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public gaze, he the showman and guide ; 
and he was as proud of it and as fond of 
hearing it quoted as an author of a first 
book, or as, according to popular belief, 
a‘baronet or knight (especially a knight) 
loves to hear the “Sir” before his name. 
Deprive him, then, of this congenial occu- 
pation, force his thoughts unwillingly back 
into a channel over which they have long 
ceased to flow spontaneously, and how can 
you expect an old gentleman of limited 
imagination to be lively ? 

The truth is, family gather'ngs are often 
very dull affairs, though it is not considered 
good’ taste to say so. The mere link of 
common ancestors, the possession of 
common blood, does not make a relation 
of necessity a congenial friend, and an 
uncle and nephew who had never met nor 
cared to meet, who had no traditions or 
assuciations in common, were not likely to 
pump up a great deal of enthusiasm in 
their first encounter. 

On the whole, Mr. Burton felt drawn 
rather to Fred, who was no relation. 
Fred could talk, at least, and didn’t sit 
staring as if he was moonstruck. He was 
a good-looking chap—better-looking than 
the other, and he was, moreover, supposed 
to move in very high society ; and the 
doctor, his father, had done nothing to 
make anybody wish he was dead. These 
were all points in Fred’s favour, and when 
he cleverly dissected a duck that John had 
only succeeded in mangling, he felt, himself, 
that he had scored. 

Mr. Burton considered that every young 
fellow ought to be able to carve. He 
resented the fashion prevailing in the hotel 
of dining ‘‘d la Russe,” as an impertinent 
attempt to thrust unknown and unproved 
dishes on the eater. 

“T like to see my meat before me,” he 
said. “Give me a good joint of beef 
where I can cut and come again, and none 
of your rubbishing kickshaws. What's the 
good of giving me a paper of the victuals, 
when I can’t make head or tail of a single 
word of it? I know a cut of cod or a tidy 
bit of salmon when I see it, and as for 
broth, you'll not make them ” (in Liliesmuir 
it is the fashion to speak of broth and 
porridge in the plural) “any better by 
giving them a French name.” 

And so amid the steam of gravy and 
the clatter of plates, knives and forks, the 
solid dinner went on, while Tilly vainly 
tried to lighten its heaviness by attempts 
at talk with John. - 

“Do you two live together ?” she asked, 





giving Fred, who was talking to her uncle, 
a sidelong glance. 

John laughed in his quiet way. 

“Fred wouldn’t feel flattered by the 
supposition,” he said. ‘ He is a gentleman 
of fashion, a man about town. He lives 
in chambers: that is to say, he lives there 
when he isn’t somewhere else—at his club, 
or dining with friends, or spending days at 
their country homes.” 

“Doesn’t he do anything—any work, 
I mean ?” 

“Oh yes, he is in a Government office, 
His department includes among other 
things boots and shoes, and washing 
machines, I believe.” 

“What has Government to do with 
shoes and washing?” Tilly asked with 
natural surprise, and another side look at 
Fred, who wore a crimson tie, and looked 
undeniably picturesque, and extremely 
unlike leather or soap. 

“Tt grants patents for new appliances 
and inventions, that is al]. To be in the 
Patent Office is considered a most honour- 
able career; it ranks with the Post Office 
and Somerset House.” 

Tilly knew nothing about Somerset 
Hovse, and she associated the Post Office 
with the general shop at Liliesmuir, where 
cheese and candles, and also buttons and 
tape, could be purchased ; but she accepted 
the statement without understanding it.” 

* And you?” she questioned ; “ you are 
in a bank ?” 

* Yes, and when you've said that you've 
said everything. It is impossible to be 
enthusiastic over my occupation.” 

“ Tell me about your home.” 

“ There is so little of it; it is so small in 
every way, and just like thonsands of 
others, all over London. It will seem to 
you like a doll’s house if ever you go to 
see it.” 

“T mean to go,’ she assured him. ‘I 
mean to goand see my cousin Jessie very 
soon, Falham, you say? J dare say some- 
body will tell me how to go. Everybody 
seems to know the way to every place in 
this big London.” 

** Mayn’t I call for you and show you the 
way ?” heasked a little eagerly. “ I could 
come on a Saturday, or a Sunday, if either 
day would suit you.” 

‘On Sunday we go to the church in the 
morning. We have found areal Presby- 
terian church, where they sing the para- 
phrases just as they do at home; and in 
the afternoon my uncle—our uncle—likes 
me to sit with him while he smokes, or to 
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walk with him ; but on Saturday you shall 
come and show me the way. It will be 
like that ‘first time when you were our 
guide, and we never dreamed that you were 
our nearest relation as well.” 

“‘When I never dreamed that all this 
happiness was in store for me. I shall 
always venerate that shop.” 

‘‘T think we must have tea there again— 
a celebration tea—and pie. Uncle said 
that pie was good, and I really think he 
qualified himself to be a judge of it.” 

Tt will be seen that Tilly had already 
established quite easy relations with her 
cousin; but with her cousin’s cousin it 
was another affair. To Fred she hardly 
spoke at all. She devoted herself to John, 
and all the remarks she could spare were 
given to Mr. Behrens, who sat at her other 
side, Had Fred offended her beyond repa- 
ration by the mention of Mrs. Popham? 
He was basely ready on the spot to throw 
over this harmless little lady if, by dis- 
owning her, he could retain Tilly’s favour. 

Forall hisastuteness, it had never occurred 
to Fred that the uncle and niece might not 
be quite willing—quite charmed, indeed— 
to be taken up by Mrs. Popham whenever 
her fickle fancy veered round to them. 
He had thought of them as a pair of guile- 
less rustics, innocent of susceptibility for 
taking offence ; he had not, indeed, con- 
sidered Mrs, Popham’s crime very black. 

In London, you may be at home or not 
at home to your friends as the mood moves 
you, and everybody understands; but from 
the moment Tilly-—Tilly a rustic, indeed ! 
—had said with the air of a Queen, and 
the tone of an offended Goddess, “ we 
don’t know Mrs. Popham,” Fred felt that 
her trespass was not to be forgiven. 

He was emboldened to think, however, 
that his own share of guilt might be con- 
doned ‘by the smile she gave him when he 
sprang to open the door for her after 
dinner. This smile lent him courage to go 
straight to her side, when the two young 
men, leaving the others to smoke, rejoined 
her in her own sitting-room, and to cut 
John, who was veering that way also, out 
ruthlessly. 

He managed by the position of his chair 
to give their corner an air of seclusion and 
privacy not to be intruded on, and John 
had to content himself with the company 
of the ornamental poets laid at regular 
intervals round a distant table. 

** Will you—can you forgive me ?” asked 
Fred, some happy instinct making him go 
straight to the point. 





‘There is nothing to forgive you,” said 
Tilly, with no pretence of not understand- 
ing him. ‘ But I wanted to say to you— 
and I’m glad to say it while we are alone— 
that you must not speak of Mrs. Popham 
before my uncle. He does not like her. 
He is offended with her, and as she is a 
friend of yours, he might say things about 
her that you would not care to hear.” 

“ But she is most impatient to meet him. 
She is planning all sorts of entertainments 
in his honour. She has the highest respect 
for him.” 

‘** Then she took an odd way of showing 
it,” Tilly laughed. “I will tell you how 
it was.” 

** Yes, please do,” said Fred, drawing his 
chair a very little nearer. 

“« Well, it was in Liliesmuir we first knew 
Mrs. Popham. She came—lI don’t really 
know why she came.” 

“ Nobody ever knows why Mrs. Popham 
does anything, even Mrs, Popham herself,” 
explained Fred, gravely. 

‘She came and she stayed—from what- 
ever reason. She lived with my cousin at 
the Manse, for a month or two.” This was 
all Tilly had to say of the hospitality shown 
to the London lady during a long season. 
“ And that, perhaps, was the reason why 
she grew to take an interest in my uncle 
who was coming home, you know, for good, 
and of whom we spoke every day ; and in 
me, because as there was no one else, she 
had me a great deal with her.” 

“No doubt,” said Fred, suppressing a 
smile. 

“When it was arranged that we were to 
go to London, Uncle Bob and I, Mrs. 
Popham said her home was to be our home ; 
we were to go direct there when we 
arrived. When people say a thing like 
that in Liliesmuir, they mean it. They 
think, perhaps, a little before they make 
such an offer, but when they make it they 
stick to it. When Cousin Spencer invited 
Mrs. Popham to the Manse he did not tell 
Lisbeth tosay he would not receive her, but 
if she would leave her address he would 
write. If he had,” she went on, a smile 
dimpling her serious lips, “I believe the 
Session would have held a meeting to 
rebuke him. Perhaps in London it is 
different ; perhaps people are not expected 
to mean all they say here; but you can’t 
ask Uncle Bob—who goes by Liliesmuir 
rules—to believe that. And so,” she ended, 
“he is very angry with Mrs. Popham—so 
angry, that we are not to know her any 
more.” 
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“ T want you just to listen to one thing,” 
said Fred eagerly. 

While she talked he had been rapidly 
summing up the advantages of Mrs. 
Popham’s as a meeting-place, and he deter- 
mined that, if possible, she should be 
forgiven. “I want to make you under. 
stand, if I can, that it was my fault that 
you got so shameful a reception.” 

“ Your fault? But you did not know us. 
You could not know that we were coming. 
Why, uncle would not let me write. He 
said what was the use when we were ex- 
pected at any time?” 

“ T didn’t know. If I had known, things 
would have been very different,” he said 
significantly. “But I happened to have 
an appointment with Mrs. Popham that 
evening—some ridiculous, flimsy, absurd 
bit of business that could have been dis- 
cussed any other day of the year quite 
as well; but with an exaggerated sense of 
its importance she held that she was bound 
to keep that hour free.” 

“Then I don’t see how the fault was yours.” 

“Tt was my great misfortune. Do you 
think, seeing that I was the culprit, in- 
tentionally or not, that your uncle would 
be induced to forgive Mrs. Popham?” 

“TI don’t know,” she hesitated. 

“Tf you were to persuade him?” 

“He is not so very easy to persuade. 
And do you think it matters so very much ? 
We have got another home,” she smiled, 

“Tt matters to Mrs. Popham. She will 
be very much pained and distressed.” 

“That makes it different, though I find 
it hard to believe. If you are quite sure 
of that, I might try.” 

“T am quite sure of it. She is fretting 
now. She has commissioned me to search 
all London for you. She will be over- 
joyed, if I may tell her you are found.” 

“T will think of it; I will let you know. 
Hush!” she held up a warning finger as 
she rose, ‘here is my uncle; not a word 
before him.” 

Fred had gained all he desired for the 
moment. He was in high spirits; the 
charm of shared confidences with this 
beautiful girl, had set his pulses beating 
and his brain whirling, And he had suc- 
ceeded in isolating Tilly—in securing her 
sole ear; while John—John, who was but 
a little while ago the hero of the hour— 
was left to solitude and the poets. 

It did not even ruffle his complacency 
when, on the good-byes being said, Uncle 
Bob gruffly invited John to remain for a 





pipe and a tumbler—because John did not 
accept the offered hospitality. 

A “tumbler,” in Liliesmuir parlance, is 
a mixture of whisky, sugar, and hot water, 
commonly called toddy, and John was 
quite Scotch enough in his sympathies to 
appreciate this beverage; but, unfortu- 
nately, the invitation, unlike the drink, 
had neither spirit nor warmth in it, and 
John’s pride bade him refuse it. 

“You want to get home to Jessie, don’t 
you?” said Fred, virtuously ready to re- 
mind John of his duty. ‘She will be in 
a nice state of mind—think you garotted, 
or drowned, or something.” 

“Well, well,” said Uncle Bob, “come 
and see us now and then, my lad, and 
we'll get used to one another in time. 
Come both of you, and Nephew John ”— 
he drew him aside—“ we'll begin from to- 
day, if you please ; we'll bury the past ; it 
will be best for you and bestfor me. Come 
in and out, and take us as you find us,” 

Tilly, who had no past to bury, was all 
bright eageruess for the future. 

* Yes, come often,” she said ; “ now that 
I have a cousin at last, I mean to make 
up for lost time.” 

But while she spoke to John she stole 
a glance at Fred. 

“ You will remember?” he said in a low 
voice, as, for the first time, he took her hand. 

“{ will remember,” she promised ; and 
with that he hooked his arm in John’s 
and ran him lightly downstairs. But 
when they got to the street, John with- 
drew his arm, and with some very un- 
christian and very un-John-like expres- 
sions, he explained that he preferred to 
find his way to Fulham alone. 
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